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workmen only as individuals, yet do not refuse absolutely to hire union members. Employers in this group are not indifferent to unionism but rather pursue a watchful policy, using means to weaken its union when the membership in the shop becomes threatening and ignoring the organization entirely when its representation in the shop is too small to cause concern.
6.    Then there are employers who not only refuse to deal with unions but who will not knowingly employ workmen who are union members.    They will even dismiss employees immediately upon learning that they are members of a labor organization.
7.    Finally, the unions themselves occasionally introduce further complications, by refusing to permit their members to work in shops on strike or in shops declared unfair for any other reason.
Even such a classification does not exhaust the possibilities for confusion in the popular discussions of open shop versus closed shop. For while it is popularly assumed that all unions pursue the same policy with respect to the degree of control they exercise over the supply of men in their trades, such is not the case. Some unions have no apprenticeship regulations and nominal initiation fees. They admit, without prejudice, any workman who can demonstrate his ability to perform the duties required in the trade. Other unions restrict their membership by refusing to admit qualified workmen except upon payment of extortionate initiation fees which amount in their operation to an effective obstacle to union membership. This in turn may mean at times an equally effective bar to employment at that particular trade. Still other unions limit the recruits to their trades by arbitrary apprenticeship ratios which are governed, more or less, by the needs of the trade, but which operate to maintain a monopoly of labor for the particular union members involved. Finally, some unions carry the restriction of apprentices to the extreme of limiting learners in the trade to the sons of union members.
These facts indicate the complexity of the problem of union relationship to industry. Yet how different is the interpretation often given to a discussion of this problem. The very attempt to simplify a complex situation often results in the omission of important considerations. That this is true of the question of open shop versus closed shop will be made clear by the following analysis.